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PREFACE 



THE Author who, in an earlier age, issued a third volume 
to a public that had practically ignored his two preced- 
ing, might have been classed either among the very sanguine 
or the very obstinate. The Author of the following pages, 
though unable without a sigh to relinquish his claim to a 
place amongst the latter, must confess how inadequate is his 
record to establish it in the present year of grace. With 
bowed form and whitened head, with blinded eyes and broken 
spirit, should come the English poet who at the close of the 
nineteenth century would claim to have given evidence of 
purpose. His should be the most irrefragable conviction of 
the carelessness of the public, the most patient experience of 
the gaiety of publishers. Fashion after fashion, folly after 
folly, should have arisen, buzzed about his unheeding ears, 
and been " gathered into death without a dawn," while still 
he followed faithfully the leading of his star. Success, if it 
ever came to him, should find, and should leave, him in- 
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4 PREFACE 

different. Flying from the press (still more perhaps from the 
press-cutter), and dwelling with soothfastness, he should pur- 
sue to the end his steadfast unalterable road ; inscribing as 
his latest word, ere the angel of death took the pen from 
between his stiffening fingers, "To be continued in our 
next." 

Such an one, at rest in some deep valley of the empyrean, 
might claim perhaps to have adequately faced the spirit of 
this age ; and might look with a gentle scorn on him who 
should boast the bagatelle of less than a lifetime's unrewarded 
service. His surprise would be felt, not so much at the issue 
of a fresh volume, as at its appearance under the escort of a 
preface — at the melancholy failure of self-respect evinced in 
such an endeavour to recommend wares that should above all 
others speak for themselves ; and the excuse put forward will, 
it is to be feared, only demonstrate how far is the present 
writer from his attitude of Olympian calm. That worthless 
but attractive jade, the C^limene of public approbation, is as 
frivolous and incurably mondaine as ever; but Alceste is 
frankly unable to tear her dear insupportable image from his 
heart. Whether love or vanity be the leading motive in his 
passion, he is constrained still to pay his addresses ; he can- 
not at once and altogether fly the enticing ill. And, being still 
bent to woo, he apprehends that she is best approached, not 
after any ideal fashion, but in some method that may arrest 
her flighty attention, and flutter that disused group of valves 
she would denominate her heart. Experience teaches that 
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PREFACE 5 

nothing is more injurious to a lover than a failure in assurance, 
nothing more calculated to impress the fair than a show of 
indifference or even of disapproval. Hence the present pre- 
face. An ounce of self-advertisement outweighs with C^limfene 
many pounds of modesty and silent worth : a little judicious 
rudeness may serve to attract a notice no longer accorded to 
him who will not strive nor cry, and induce her to cast a 
casual eye in his direction. He stoops to conquer. The 
preface is the kind of thing she likes ; and for the mere sake 
of this deflection from the path of strict rectitude, she may be 
induced to tolerate even some verse. 

More seriously, the general indifference to new poetry is 
not of happy augury for English letters. It is vain to point 
to our wider culture, or to Mr. Traill's goodly array of highly- 
skilled poets. For a little while the public may cheat itself 
by attending Greek plays and lectures on Dante, Shakespeare, 
or Tennyson — that approved modem method of building the 
sepulchres of the prophets. For a little while the art of poetry 
may seem to profit by its very struggle for existence, and the 
poet find consolation for public neglect in an inference flatter- 
ing to himself. But by and bye when the itch for the platform 
and the conference is allayed ; when the religious sentiment 
can no longer be tasted even at Bayreuth or Oberammergau, 
and causes c'elebres are as rococo as their predecessor, the 
cockfight ; men may turn for intellectual and spiritual refresh- 
ment to the old fountains, only to find that over one large 
area they have for a while at least run dry. 
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6 PREFACE 

The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark 
When neither is attended : 

and the latter's self-respect will forbid him long to maintain 
the contest when once he perceives that the proper umpire has 
withdrawn. Be an art as exclusive and self-sufficing as you 
will, it cannot long subsist without an audience. Place the 
painter, the musician, the actor, or the poet, alone in an in- 
accessible desert, and supply each with all things necessary to 
his art save a public to whom it may be offered, the painter 
will soon cease to paint, the musician to compose, the actor 
to gesticulate, and the poet to sing. And this by no means 
only because their efforts lack their natural sustenance of 
public interest and applause. There is a deeper reason. It 
is no mere egoistic craving, nor yet an accidental circum- 
stance, that retains every one of the fine arts at the ultimate 
bar of public opinion : it is an essential principle of their very 
existence. Remove that controlling influence, surrender to 
the artists the sole guidance of their arts, and sooner or later 
they will succumb, stifled by the ascendancy of the esoteric 
and technical element in each. Each will be gradually re- 
duced to a mere game, a toy, a trick or sleight of hand, 
registering fantasies more and more devoid of meaning, 
spoiling its tablets with waste and idle scrawling, instead of 
listening to and transcribing 

The tumult of those mighty harmonies, 
which are the voice of Nature and the human soul. Only 
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PREFACE 7 

from the outside can come an impulse strong enough to 
check the usurpation and abuse of technique ; only by the 
informal revision of the public can art be kept true to its 
exalted task of interpreting life, not merely to artists, but to 
the world. 

For in the perpetual strain after originality, a strain that 
increases with the difficulty of attaining it in an ageing world, 
the servants of art are tempted ever further and further along 
the path of change in manner and form ; and the tendency 
has received additional emphasis, perhaps, from the mechanical 
and technical impulse of our time. The extraordinary and 
rapid development of our sway over the world of matter has 
left the moral being of man — that world of passion, feeling 
and character which is the artist's field — much where it was. 
Science, which has helped us to a more perfect intelligence 
of the thinking-machine, has hardly succeeded greatly in 
enlarging the soul's horizon ; and the modern artist, impatient 
of this stationary character in his subject-matter, turns all his 
restlessness and desire for progress into the channel of form. 
Perhaps this has always been the case, and only through a 
difference in the methods of interpretation is any striking 
advance possible. But it is to be remarked that the de- 
partures in method made in the literary history of the past, 
though they served to attract the notice of the public, and 
have provided critics with a text for discourse, were never the 
essential thing. It was the reanimation of thought, the fresh- 
ening of the tide of emotion and of poetic expression, of 
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which these altered forms were but the channel, that con- 
stituted the real advance. Does any one believe that the 
rich influence poured into English poetry by Spenser was 
due in any important degree to Spenser's imitation of the 
eclogues of Marot or Mantuan, or to his use of the stanza 
with which his name is indissolubly linked? The con- 
spicuous success in like vein of Giles and Phineas Fletcher, 
for instance, especially of the former, and not in the nine-line 
stanza, shows that it was the matter, the kind of feeling and 
thought and expression which Spenser through these forms 
was able to liberate and set in circulation, that was the 
essence of his achievement. Is it pretended that what may 
for convenience sake be called the Eighteenth Century school 
of poetry, growing from its roots in the Satires of Joseph Hall, 
through the smooth stem of Waller, the vigorous branches of 
Dryden, to leaf and fruitage of polished apothegm and epi- 
gram in Pope, owed its characteristics to the vehicle it made 
especially its own, to the heroic couplet ; and not rather to 
the qualities of wit and wisdom and critical analysis which 
were the special literary marks of that era, and rendered 
such service in pruning and training the style of English 
prose ? If these qualities were inherent in the couplet, why 
did they not animate Chaucer's work in that metre? why 
did they not colour the moralizing Eclogues of the Caroline 
Basse? Who could have foreseen in either the magnificent 
close of the Dunciad? though, indeed, the representatives of 
pure poetry in the time of Pope — Thomson, Gray, and Collins, 
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to wit — generally declined the couplet's fetters. Or again, 
will any one assert that the return to simple diction, to the 
language of common life, advocated by Wordsworth, was the 
essential feature of the revival of which Wordsworth is the 
central figure, and not merely an accompaniment of the 
reaction to natural emotion and simplicity of feeling? 
Wordsworth's best poetry, — some of the sonnets, the Laoda- 
meia, the Ode to Duty, and that on Immortality, — was 
produced in defiance of his principle that poetry has no 
language proper to herself. The strength of Robert Browning, 
again, lies surely not in that highly-mannered style, with its 
barbarous rhymes and gymnastics of parenthesis, to which he 
so obstinately adhered, but in the vivid realism, the intense 
dramatic imagination, the psychological insight and subtlety 
which impregnates with its abundance of enriching gold the 
rough quartz mass of that wilfully uncouth work. It is with 
our poetry as with the early history of our drama. The dis- 
tinctions marked by critics between miracle-play, morality, 
interlude, history, pseudo-classic play, and legitimate comedy 
and tragedy, would hardly have been recognisable by the 
contemporaries of the process, living amid the continuous 
and spontaneous evolution of a drama, every stage of which 
was marked by some at least of the eternal elements of 
dramatic interest. The historian of literature does well to 
arrange and classify : his labels and his pigeon-holes are 
quite in place : but let the student of literature never forget 
that his schools and groups and movements are largely arti- 
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ficial, somewhat arbitrary limitations of the real independence 
which qualifies every literary discipleship, and, in a word, 
forms and modes of criticism even more than of composition. 
The real thing, the gist of the matter, always lies in the 
thought, emotion, or impression conveyed, not in the vehicle 
or method of conveyance, though the latter sometimes melts 
into so perfect a union and fusion with the former that it may 
well claim an important share in the result. 

It is far from the present writer's purpose to deprecate 
elasticity and versatility in the matter of form. Advance will 
generally be accompanied by some change in these outward 
garbs : they are interesting and helpful ; ornaments, nay tools, 
whereby the work of art is wrought and perfected. 

So every spirit, as it is most pure, 

And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 

So it the fairer bodie doth procure 

To habit in, and it more fairely dight 

With chearfull grace and amiable sight; 

For of the soule the bodie forme doth take ; 

For soule is forme, and doth the bodie make. 

We scrutinize the new forms as they appear, and we say 
that all is well, provided each is a form and not an empty 
husk, so long as beneath the music we can still feel the pulse 
of those gray unageing passions that have driven and wasted 
and glorified humanity from the beginning of the world. But 
never surely was change so rapid and ephemeral, never was 
the artist so fantastic and irresponsible, as to-day. Now, 
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while it is to the artist that the world must ever look for the 
motive impulse of change, it is to the public chiefly that it 
must look for that complementary and conservative influence 
which shall regulate and control it. Sooner or later each 
innovation is brought, whether it will or no, to the test of 
that unblinded common sense, against which we may allow 
artists the fullest latitude of invective, confident of its un- 
shaken ability to enforce its decisions. Securus judicata But 
if the judge abdicates his functions, our guarantee for the 
preservation of the art disappears : and this is just what a 
hurried and over-driven public is by way of doing, especially 
in regard to poetry. Leaving to the critics all care of this art 
it forgets that, in the growing confusion and variety of func- 
tion, where every poet is a critic and every other critic is 
something of a poet, it may be committing the guardianship 
of the flock no longer to the sheep-dog, but to the wolf him- 
self ; much as if at the late Jubilee celebration Scotland Yard 
had enrolled the house-breaking fraternity as special con- 
stables to protect the deserted suburbs. 

Already the effects of this neglect are plainly apparent In 
modern poetry, to which of all the arts the public is most 
indifferent, the effect is seen in that divorce of sound from 
sense which, instead of being sternly and instantly repressed, 
is hailed in some quarters as the highest fetch of art. Allied 
with this is that tendency noted by Heine as characteristic of 
Richter and Sterne in the field of prose — the tendency to' give 
us thinking instead of thought, to serve up the fragments and 
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disjecta membra of poetry as poems, passing off the reluctance 
or incapacity to develope and master thought as " the glorious 
madness of a Muse." Very similarly, in painting the revolt 
from sense and fact shelters itself under a formula of fatal 
elasticity, which can be stretched to % include the rankest and 
crudest issues of a diseased eye and indolent spirit. In 
music the movement is somewhat different, consisting rather 
in a frank discarding of the principle of beauty for one of 
bizarrerie, and a grotesque attempt to borrow for its materiel 
a value proper only to the quite different mat'eriel of another 
art ; so that while the poet is endeavouring to make spoken 
words do the work of musical tone, the musician is trying to 
give to musical tone the intellectual force of spoken words, 
and either is largely ignoring the nobler and truer capacities 
of his instrument. In each of these cases we have the frenzied 
strain and clutching after novelty of effect, and the resort to 
suicidal methods in order to obtain it. In music, however, 
the current tendency errs at least on the side of intellectuality ; 
in painting the Impressionist school may claim at least to 
hold of the imagination : nor is one concerned to deny that 
the dependence of these two arts on life and ideas is far less 
close than that of poetry ; that their essence, indeed, may lie 
in relations of colour and form, or in a treatment of sounds, 
inexpressible in terms of thought. But in poetry the worship 
of sound and colour, or o ( f merely metrical effects, to the 
wilful obscuration or exclusion of sense is wholly retrograde. 
It is the elevation into a leading principle of what a Keats, a 
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PREFACE 13 

Coleridge, or a Tennyson might cultivate as an ornament, 
but to which they would never sacrifice the higher qualities 
of thought and imagination, of clear sense and definite in- 
vention. In the famous fragment, Kubla Khan, where this 
word-music is carried perhaps to its highest point, the sense 
is perfectly clear throughout ; and the cartographer of Xanadu 
would have had no difficulty in laying down the plan of the royal 
pleasaunce from the poem. Modern effort after these winged 
felicities reminds us sometimes of Salmoneus : — 

Demens ! qui nimbos et non imitabile fulmen 
Mxt et cornipedum pulsu simularet equorum. 



Such artistic apotheosis of the fantastic and abnormal is one 
result of the increased strain of life, with its thronging jostling 
interests, which compels the public to depute altogether to the 
critic that function of sifting and selection which it no longer 
has the time and energy to share. The critic, staled and hur- 
ried, easily passes over a Muse which is 

The still unravished bride of quietness, 

and prostrates himself before her bedizened and irregular 
sister. Of course he can give her no permanent currency : 
common-sense is stronger than the strongest critic or coalition 
of critics, and the unworthy work that is foisted into a tem- 
porary success in one generation will only incur the heavier 
contempt and insult of the next. But he may very well 
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succeed in stifling voices that might, with a little encourage- 
ment, have soared sweet and clear into the highest firmament 
of song ; and evidence is not wanting of such a slaughter of 
the poetic innocents amid our cult of the asinine, the decollete 
and the bizarre. How much posthumous publication have we 
not lately witnessed of work that could find no hearing, and 
scarcely a publisher, in its author's lifetime, but of which, now 
he is dead and piety has recourse to print, reviewer asks re- 
viewer why he did not long ago discover the merits ! Such 
was the attitude of naif surprise adopted by the Saturday 
(June 6, 1897) in regard to Edward Cracroft Lefroy. More 
often, perhaps, it is found wiser to dismiss the pathetic volume 
with a tolerant moderation of the irony it might have called 
forth had its author yet lived. On how many a poet, 
conscious enough of his own demerits, conscious too of a 
genuine impulse and faithfully maturing his talent against 
the coming of a kindlier time, must there not have intruded 
ever and anon the sinister doubt whether there really was 
in our day any such thing as an unbiassed valuation of literary 
work, — whether in his simple fidelity to his art he had not 
neglected, perhaps, the pressure of some secret spring, the 
movement of some powerful lever, which alone could ensure 
him adequate hearing and trial ! Well for him if in his own 
heart there rise no sad echo of those words, spoken from the 
Chair of Poetry at Oxford thirty-five years ago, of one who 
had passed beyond the reach or the desire of success ! 

" In the saturnalia of ignoble personal passions, of which 
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the struggle for literary success, in old and crowded communi- 
ties, offers so sad a spectacle, he never mingled. He had not 
yet traduced his friends, nor flattered his enemies, nor dis- 
paraged what he admired, nor praised what he despised. 
Those who knew him well had the conviction that, even with 
time, these literary arts would never be his. His poem . . . 
has some admirable Homeric qualities ; . . . but that in 
him of which I think oftenest is the Homeric simplicity of his 
literary life." * 



Notwithstanding all this, one may thankfully acknowledge 
the survival among critics and public alike of a sound, if not 
precisely an enthusiastic, sense for the poetic. There is abun- 
dant evidence of it in men's current talk on the subject ; and 
even in the Press, sole arbiter to-day of literary place and 
name, there have been striking instances within the last lus 
trum or decade of recognition accorded to genuine poets 
Nay, in regard to work which is noticed at all, there is just 
now a tenderness about rooting up the tares lest the wheat be 
rooted up with them. Critics are recognising the indication 
of merits as a harder and more useful task than the gibbeting 
of faults— an attitude for which the craftsmen of this depressed 
industry should perhaps be grateful. Small reason, indeed, 
has the Author to complain of the measure meted out to 

1 Matthew Arnold On Translating Homer (p. 177 popular ed.) 
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himself by those who have thought it worth while to notice his 

work. Some of the sympathy expended above may be for 

his child's, or children's, father; but by no means alL To 

any suggestion of a fault he has always paid the attention of 

one able and anxious to learn ; and has, on the other hand, 

experienced no small degree of pleasure in the kind approval 

of many of his reviewers, an approval echoed to him in 

private by some whose weighty judgment he trusts he knows 

how to value. Watchful as he is of the shadow creeping 

across the dial, he can still imitate the patience of Casella, 

waiting upon the shore at Ostia the commencement of his 

mystic voyage : — 

Nessun m* e fatto oltraggio, 
Se quei, che leva e quando e cui gli piace, 
Pih volte m'ha negato esto passagio; 
Che di giusto voler lo suo si face. 

But the general question is separable from the particular case ; 
and the disregard of modesty with which the present Preface 
may be chargeable hardly extends to the identification of 
English Poetry with his personal failure or success. Had he 
enjoyed a far more flattering reception, or were his attempts 
absolutely undeserving of any, he believes that what he has 
written above would still be well and timely said. It is easier 
to state the grievance than to propose a remedy. Briefly 
what is amiss is that, in the general indifference to poetry, 
the check imposed by good sense on artistic extravagance is 
removed; and while some good work still struggles to the 
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surface, much other is probably altogether lost, and none at 
all enjoys that full meed of honour and reward which is paid 
to Poetry among a self-respecting people. In writing the word 
"reward" the Author does not forget the priceless lessons that 
poverty has to teach. For no riches, perhaps, would he have 
foregone the harvest to be reaped from that discipline ; nor 
could any prosperity be desirable which should involve an 
estrangement from that dear mistress, that " loveliest maid " — 

" Thou source of all my bliss and all my woe, 
That found'st me poor at first and keep'st me so ! " 

"Entre les pauvretds de la richesse," asks Balzac, "et les 
richesses de la pauvretl, l'artiste a-t-il jamais balance? Ne 
nous faut-il pas toujours des luttes, a nous autres ? " Yet it 
should be remembered that the pursuit of poetry largely unfits 
its votary for any other service ; and the priest who ministers 
at that highest altar may reasonably aspire not to starve there. 
To the argument that no man is under compulsion to devote 
himself to poetry, an argument that would be scouted as in- 
human if applied to a collier or an engineer, it is sufficient to 
reply that the world — not the superficial majority at any par- 
ticular time, but the collective mass of the wisest and best 
humanity from the beginning — has long ago decided that 
poetry is a product of the very highest value to it ; and that 
for the sake of the few perfect plants to be obtained we must 
be content to nurse many seeds that may not repay our labour. 
The possession of a living wage and the esteem and considera- 

B 
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tion of his fellows is not regarded as fatal or unworthy in the 
case of the actor, the painter, or the composer ; but even the 
most successful poet must wait till old age before he attains 
such rewards as are allotted in quite early life to the fortunate 
practitioners of these sister arts. One neither expects nor 
desires that poetry should become an interest of the masses : 
but if educated people could be got to spare a little more of 
their time from the novel and the " Tenth Muse " (God save 
the mark!) to the first and eldest of the sisterhood, this 
ludicrous disproportion of reward would soon be redressed. A 
modicum of material success would speedily sound the knell 
of that tasteless, ignorant and insolent regard which is turned 
on poetry by the general public; and the early effort and 
training of a poet would come to seem not less worthy of 
attention and respect than those of any other artist Then, 
perhaps, the grammar and technique of the art would emerge 
out of its present chaos into order and definition ; then litera- 
ture might come to be taught, in our schools and elsewhere, 
with intelligence rather than philology ; then, finally, quiet 
work, rooted in the past and striving to base itself on immut- 
able principles, would enjoy an equal chance of survival with 
the crude, indecent or silly production which defied them. 



And yet perhaps there is no poet, no follower of what 
St Pierre so well calls " the stormy glory of letters," who will 
not half regret such an appeal on behalf of her, the inviolate, 
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the indestructible, whose high service he has chosen. Oh 
thou that sittest apart, vested in fire ! into whose ken ariseth 
the giant rumour of the Earth, and in whose ear is breathed 
the secret whisper of the Eternal Voice — thou whose feet are 
habitual upon the goldAi stair of Heaven, whose wing coasts 
solitary the murky antres of the nethermost Hell — what need 
hast thou to search and strain and be in doubt, when all 
things, past and present and to come, are given for thine 
inalienable dower and treasure-house? Mighty Sibyl! to 
whose mouth God puts in turn the chalice of His pity and 
the trumpet of His wrath ; timeless and eternal one, to whom 
the old is ever new, and the new bears always the unchanging 
lineaments of the old ; though so oft thou comest, the world's 
perpetual stranger, unwelcomed and unmarked, though men 
neglect thy rites and scant thy due oblations, the light within 
thy temple groweth not dim, the sacrifice cannot cease to be 
offered. Age after age comes forth, amid mingled gloom and 
flame, the great succession of thy priests. Out of the wrestle 
in their brain between the creative and the critical faculty, out 
of the struggle in their lives between the spirit and the flesh, 
out of the battle in the world between the powers of light and 
darkness, their message comes to birth ; and floats with all its 
burthen of woe and exultation, its ringing scorn, its fiery hope, 
its infinite passion of tenderness and longing, adown the stream 
of things. It is unheard or misinterpreted : it is caught up 
and borne wide by vagrant winds : it falls in dispersed tones 
and fragments on various soil, and quickens to a varied issue : 
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or it enters with triumphant blast, whole and unimpaired, into 
a nation's heart, and is laid up in the treasury of her priceless 
things. But long before its full and precise validity can be 
established, the raging mouth has grown quiet, the wild heart 
sobbed itself to rest The poor clay tenement unflushes of 
the departing god, and the poet has gone — sinking with his 
despair into some nameless grave, passing with sound of 
trumpet amid a storm of glory into Heaven. 

Twr 4y QepfunrSKnun Oavforup 

e&tXe^f fitv & rrfga, JtaXfa 5 1 6 t6tjjlos, 

/3w/*df d' 6 r&ipot, irpb yhav ft /woarts, 6 P ottcros trcuvos. 

The star that here is swallowed by the darkness may rise 
elsewhere: the day whose setting most enslaves us to its 
grandeur may yet be " sad with promise of a different sun." 
Queen of the unforeseen event and the limitless hope, be 
mine, if not a fortunate, at least a faithful service ! 



London, July, 1897. 
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COMPLINE 

V^OMEST so late, 
When every Muse has preened her proudest wing? 

Bells, banners, cannon, and the cry 
Of millions whose passionate loyalty 
Struggled with tears — and cold to such a date? 
What ailed thee to neglect the offering 

An Empire paid? 
Cold, nay! but trembling lest unworthy song 

Should do Her greatness wrong 

My doubtful harp delayed, 
And sounds at last to faltering fingers and afraid. 



For as I heard 
Wide-wafted from the tropics and the snows, 

From out the hoary populous East, 
And scattered cabins of the virgin waste, 

*3 
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This happy breath wherewith a world was stirred, 
Shame said "Thy best were vain!" But at the close 

The peerless tale, 
This white integrity of sixty years, 

Defeats all selfish fears, 

Whisp'ring "Let love avail 
To win the simple stave a welcome, though art fail." 



Even as some girl 
Witnesses honours showered on one she loves 

Above her walk, and all day long 
Combats her heart, while dame and noble throng 
With gift and chaplet, thinking, 'mid the whirl 
Of pride and shame that her weak bosom moves, 

"Silence is best": 
But when the blare of trumpets and of drums 
Is hushed, at nightfall comes 
Weeping, and from her breast 
Takes one poor wilding rose and lays it with the rest. 

December zist, 1897. 
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AT STRATFORD FESTIVAL 

(This poem, the major portion of which appeared in Macmillaris 
Magazine for April 1894, was published separately in April 1896.) 
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He is gathered to the kings of thought, 
Who waged contention with their time's decay, 
And of the past are all that cannot pass away. 

—Shelley's Adonais. 
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APRIL 23, 1892 

/ "T -S HE ripple laps along the churchyard wall 
■*■ Where Avon's sleep is for a moment stirred 

By light oars passing downward to the mill; 
A moment's noisier conference is heard 
Amongst the cawing colonies that fill 
The immemorial 
Dream of the elms with discord musical ; 
Anon each circling pinion finds a rest 
Above some twittering nest, 
And all things to the former stillness fall. 

39 
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Stillness which yet some gentle outrage knew 
From passing trumpet of the year's first bees, 

Heralds of summer on this sunlit morn, 
And, floating faintly hither with the breeze, 
A stir that tells no common day is born. 
Ere dawn her curtains drew 
Clashed out o'er river and town the summons flew: 
And Nature, conscious of the rare event, 
To grace her darling lent 
Flame to the light and sparkle to the dew. 



Night after night, this week of all the year, 1 
Poet! the listening theatre has paid 

Rapt homage to thine old immortal line : 
Wandered with Helen through the elfin glade, 



1 The Poet's birthday, April 23, on which the Festival attends, fell 
in 1892 on a Saturday. A Midsummer Nights Dream, Julius Casar, 
Twelfth Nighl, and Timon of Athens, had been performed by Mr. F. R. 
Benson's Company during the week. Timon was given by Phelps at 
Sadler's Wells in 1856, and also included among Charles Calvert's Man- 
chester revivals in the seventies. 
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Followed a crafty rhetoric's design 
And felt the Forum veer, 
Confessed what magic made Cesario dear, 

And greeting Timon, summoned from his grave 
Beside the bitter wave, 
Shook with applause tumultuous ! — didst thou hear ? 



Vain thought! To-day a thousand bosoms swell 
To each impassioned outburst that was thine; 
The warm drops quiver in a thousand eyes 
Responsive to each sacrifice divine; 
Familiar we unfold thy mysteries; 
— Yes, every girl can spell 
The brooding Prince, and thy dark riddle tell ! 
But thou our grateful raptures can'st not hear, 
Careless of smile or tear 
Sleeping the dreamless sleep where all is well. 



Or if indeed thy spirit is mighty yet, 
If sleep may not oppress that lucid eye, 

Nor Orcus quench that torch, thy mind, which flung 
Such radiance o'er our waste obscurity — 
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Yet not for Earth thine energies are strung: 
Wholly thou dost forget 
Her narrower tasks; nor all our fond regret 
Can guess what happy realms thy hest obey, 
What senates hail the ray 
That touched our days to glory, and is set. 



Our homage moves thee not; and love bemoans, 
Helpless, the untimely loss of many a trace 

That might have set thee clearer in our ken: 
Thy fortunes, failings, friends, thy very face 
Uncertain ; and the limits of thy pen 
A doubt! But naught atones 
One sacrilege, which yet this virtue owns — 
But for a churPs mad folly we had ne'er 
Witnessed the touching care 
That hallows yet those few poor mouldering stones. 1 



1 The scanty remains of the foundations of New Place, discovered in 
1862. Shakespeare's house, rebuilt on slightly different lines by Sir John 
Clopton (1700-2), passed in 1756 to the Rev. Francis Gastrell, who out- 
raged popular feeling by cutting down the mulberry-tree planted by the 
Poet, and still more by razing the house to the ground in 1758, because 
it had been too highly assessed. 
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Ay, now indifference is counted shame. 

The idler's glance, the scholar's zest, explores 

The dusty records of a day forgot : 
The pilgrim thousands flock from other shores : 
The nation's self must guard the village cot 
Where thy young footsteps came ! * 
What needed it? when thought is but a flame 
From thee replenished, England's history-roll 
Thy monumental scroll, 
Each generous heart the temple of thy fame ! 



Yet 'tis well done: abides in many a breast 
Borne to this still backwater from the strain 

Of o'erwrought feeling and exhausted powers 
In Life's great river rushing past amain, 
A perfume from these consecrated hours* 
Remembering hearts attest 
Where fell the gracious benison of rest; 
What time of haunts wholly devote to thee 
They proved the sanctity, 
Awhile of self unfevered, impossessed. 

1 Anne Hathaway's cottage at Shottery was purchased for the nation, at 
a cost of ^3,000, by the Trustees of the Birthplace, in April 1892. 

C 
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Thy throne is set beyond the change of Fate ! 
Even 'mid the roar of this material time, 

— Traffic's rough speech, Toil's ever-deepening groan- 
When poets sigh for their neglected rhyme, 
And something we degenerate from the tone 
That speaks a people great; 
Yet never at such riches did we rate 
This thy bequest, nor in thy clear well steep 
Our weary sense so deep, 
Filled of that fountain, yet insatiate. 



For now the tale of all our summer's told ! 
The Muses' garden straggles into seed; 

The sad cloud settles on the mountain-height; 
The silly flocks on coarser herbage feed; 
The forest-glens are emptied of delight 
And doff their vest of gold ; 
Far from untender blasts and chidings bold 
The last sweet solace of our drearihed 
To other skies is fled, 1 
Our nightingale ! and all the year grows cold. 

1 Alfred, Lord Tennyson, died October 6, 1892. 
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Come, come away! leave all the barren fret 
Of aims and creeds, and jars that never cease. 

Come ! o'er the tideless Adriatic broods 
The consecration of an endless peace ; 
Listening the echoes in Athenian woods, 
Where still the dew lies wet, 
No heart-ache importunes us to forget; 
By Sicily's strait, or in the enchanted Isle, 
life keeps its vernal smile; 
'Neath Arden boughs the breeze blows kindly yet 



Seer! whom the midnight wakens on the keen 
Sense of a presence eyes interpret not — 

Tired souls ! who yearn for glimpse of the bright hues 
Your childhood knew, but life has long forgot — 
Hither ! but hist — tread soft, or they refuse 
Their magic to your een : 
Tis but a step; lift noiselessly the screen, 
And instantly your brain and heart o'erwhelm 
With Darkness' peopled realm, 
Or moonlit paradise of the fair unseen. 
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Ye, too, who pace absorbed Thought's glimmering land 
Or roam the paradise of Art, and earn 

The wonted guerdon, hate of little souls ; 
Musing on Hamlet, Timon, Prospero, learn 
Happiness only his whom Will controls. 
Freshen the languid hand 
In simple duty — make men understand 
That the august commission they despise 
Includes the charities; 
And, where ye serve most fondly, still command. 



And thou ! sole queen of our lorn earth, and shrine 
Whither unending pilgrimage is bent, 

With sacrifice that might replace thy dower 
Of wasted pearls and treasury misspent — 
Wilt leave the ungracious chase of wealth and power 
And look where, line by line, 
He bade thine inmost heaven of Woman shine ? 
Oh! teach us not 'twas but a poet's dream 
That touched these sweet supreme 
Heights of a nature only not divine. 
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That age beheld not the rank growths uprise 
To choke the fragile blossom ere it flower: 

Ignorance holds not yet the keys of fame ; 
Gold lifts not yet such arm of tyrannous power. 
Here goodness' self is worshipped, not the name : 
Virtue has purged her eyes, 
Doubts not her own, invokes no feigned allies; 
Clear o'er the clamours that perplexed her choice 
She hears the inward voice, 
And holds serene her pathway to the skies. 



Not then the harmonies of life were drowned 
By the rude discords of our later day ; 

Faith asked no permit to behold her God, 
Nor leaned upon philosophy for stay; 
Not on uncertainties the statesman trod — 
No minatory sound 
Of sullen thunder shook the hollow ground ! 
Not then were satisfied the claims of place 
With so constrained a grace, 
Nor faithful service then so rarely found. 
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Yet is the picture of no fabled land, 
Where bliss is fatally exempt from ill. 

Sin, sorrow, suffering, commingled here 
In all their sad variety, fulfil 
The storied canvas ; not a shape of fear 
In all the grisly band 
But owns allegiance to thy potent wand; 
No crime, no folly that mankind pursues, 
None of Life's countless hues, 
Escapes the subtle mastery of thy hand. 



Ah ! vainly bards accuse our heated age, 
And vainly grudge Discovery her prize ! 

When Drake and Raleigh sailed the widening globe, 
And Galileo's lenses swept the skies, 
Calmly amid that fever thou didst probe 
Man; thy serener page. 
Could deal with common life, and still engage; 
Sane 'mid a rage of physics that ne'er stole 
Thine inquest from the soul, 
Exploring still that noblest heritage. 
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Ye whose weak Muse each hostile murmur chills, 
Whose pipe grows silent if a care intrude, 

Question that life, if poesy depend 
On leisured ease or Alpine solitude? 

Weigh those loud London years, and, after, wend 
'Mong Stratford fields and hills; 
What time their Genius silently instils 

This truth, — no place authenticates the lyre 
Apollo doth not fire, 
No strife untunes the voice That Godhead thrills. 



And if this simple scene afford no clue 
To that divine outpouring, yet 'tis dear! 

His impress lingers on it uneffaced, 
And an unwearied fondness year by year 
Returns to haunts imperishably graced. 
Our loving thoughts indue 
Each field and hedgerow with a tenderer hue. 
Here did he pass, perchance! and here, like flowers 
'Mid April sun and showers, 
Perdita, Imogen, Miranda, grew! 
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Was it not well that London's busy hum, — 
Maelstrom of thought, stem field of striving men, 

Bright heaven of hopes, black Tophet of despairs ! — 
Should render up her fosterling again? 
That, turning on the last of Fortune's stairs, 
Her favourite should come 
Back with a smile through childhood's haunts to roam, 
And prove that even to Genius' wayward heart 
Nature is more than art, 
More than success the unpurchased sweets of home ? 



Oh happy heritage of breeze and bird 
And murmuring brook and innocent face of flowers ! 

Your undepleted treasury that could fill 
Rough Homer's heart, shy Virgil's sunniest hours, 
Chaucer's sweet matin-song, was open still ! 
Ay! never was unheard 
Our tender Mother, grieving when we erred, 
Clasping the weary children to her breast, 
On life's dim palimpsest 
Retracing soft the lessons sin has blurred. 
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He too confessed the auroral sympathies: 
Afar through mist of triumph and of tears 

He caught their paradisal gleam, and saved 
A quiet remnant from his strenuous years : 
To Nature, wife, and child returning braved 
The petty calumnies, 
The peevish scorns, the looks precise that freeze 
A wandering heart come back to wonted ways,. 
But witlessly ye raise, 
Dear fools! your eyebrow of contempt, for these 



Do but enlarge their empire by your ban ! 
Think of these stormy spirits as reeds of choice 

Plucked by a fictive Deity that wrought 
Tumultuous pipes for His great organ-voice, 
Teasing life's every fibre to the thought 
Ye, whose mechanic plan 
Would mend the bungling of this Artisan, 
Con these last leaves ; and, as bleared eyes discern 
The all-conquering sunshine, learn 
The poet yet may purify the man. 
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Here then the Labourer, whose soil's increase 
Is a world's marvel, heard the curfew ring, 
And rested; leaving, as of small account, 
To careless chance the rich sheaves' harvesting! 

Nay, was it chance? — that Spirit, whose rushing fount 
Swells evermore to bless 
The fields of Paradise, provides no less 
That man, Time's desert-traveller, shall save 
Each precious drop He gave, 
Each grain of truth, each pearl of loveliness. 



Oh not for wisdom only, though the test 
Of brooding centuries leaves thee unassailed — 

Nor yet for fancy, though the hues of Heaven 
Might vie with thine and show them hardly paled — 
Is so much granted thee, so much forgiven ! 
Because thy life's unrest 
Spared the still chamber of an holier guest, 
Slew not God's sweet ambassador — here we set 
The illimitable debt 
Ages have felt but never half expressed. 
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Oh wizard of the uncorrupted heart! 
Thou cunning piece of great simplicities! 

To thee as to a star through seasons' change, 
Or steady beacon seen o'er tossing seas, 

From forms uncouth and horrible and strange 
We turn : thy volume's chart 
Warns off the perilous shallow that would part 
Beauty and truth ; it points with saving hand 
From fogbanks to the land, 
From all the illusive masque to all thou art. 



Still age by age may heavy-footed care 
Shake off its burthen here a little while, 
And gravity and learning age by age 
Relax their solemn feature to a smile; 
To the dear record of this charmfed page 
Love's votary shall repair 
While youth is sweet and maid to manhood fair; 
And age by age shall one impassioned scroll 
Acquaint the struggling soul 
With death whose very grandeur slays despair. 
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If while thy greatness moved among us yet 
We knew thee not, this our neglect shall turn 

To kindness for young souls that climb the Mount 
About the awe of whose hid summit burn 
Heaven and the glory of thee ! Shall we account 
Of shame, or aught regret, 
Who hear the Earth's acclaiming thunders set 
On that calm brow its everlasting crown 
Of an undreamed renown, 
While England's heart is full, her eyelids wet? 



Well for the fame no envious years invade! 
And well for us that, o'er the centuries' lapse, 
One fair world blossoms, a perpetual spring, 
Though here hope wither to a dim perhaps ! 
Well for our English hearts if, entering 
Within yon sacred shade, 
We mark, not all unmoved, where he is laid 
Who as God's steward bare the golden keys 
That keep His treasuries, 
And passed to the great Audit unafraid! 
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A CHILD'S EYES 

Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage ; thou eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read'st the eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind. 

T KNOW a little maid whose dreaming eyes, 
-*■ Rich brown and good to see, 
Harbour a mute confession of surprise 
In their tranquillity : 

Eyes that not yet have caught life's quickening beam 

Within their tremulous deep, 
But doubt their own vitality and seem 

As in a waking sleep : 

Eyes that provoke an endless questioning, 

And touch a chord of fear, 
Eloquent spokesmen of some other thing 

Than aught they witness here : 

45 
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As though the fledgling spirit in vain essayed 

Its old ethereal flight 
With nerveless pinion, baffled and affrayed 

By unforeseen despite: 

As though not yet were wholly fallen away 
Some glorious former world, 

Not wholly yet the garments of decay 
About its bright wings furled: 

Yet still as mountain-tarn on autumn day 
Locked in the crags' embrace, 

That sleeps, unconscious of the valeward way 
— The headlong foaming race 



Down to the shining meads; the gentler stream 

That shall 'mid harvests flow 
And shady hollows, where the mid-day beam 

Glints on white stones below; 

The river that shall roll a mightier tide 

Ever more silently; 
The navy's burden and the city's pride, 

The vast o'erwhelming sea. 
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Naught of such future dreams the little lake 

Locked in the crags 1 embrace : 
Placid it sleeps, nor stirs a breath to wake 

The ruffle on its face. 

Only the circle of its guardian hills, 

The cope of cloud- flecked sky, 
Charmed to a peace that not a whisper thrills, 

Lie mirrored faithfully. 

And in this tablet of a virgin thought, 

As in that depth unstirred, 
A lore of love or heavenly influence caught 

Alone is registered. 

She; takes content each childlike interest given, 
Nor chides the straitened sphere ; 

She gazes close upon our far-off heaven, 
Nor dreams her sight more clear. 

The flattering painter, limning woman's face, 

Or musing poet's, dowers 
With wonderment ; but its full flower of grace 

Is childhood's right, not ours. 
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They list a music from a fountain-head 

Sealed to our grosser sense; 
They gather spoil in lands unvisited 

By aught save innocence. 

Beauty, nor Thought, approach that awful brink 
Where this unarmoured might 

Of childhood camps unconsciously, to link 
Earth with the infinite. 

Well may we shrink! across that terrible edge — 

Innocuous, sweet, to thee— 
We note the gleams and thunderings that hedge 

A hid divinity. 

At whiles we catch the flickering squadrons ranged 

Along that border-ground; 
We hear the eternal watchwords calmly changed 

Above Earth's storm of sound. 

At whiles the dreadful diapason dies, 

Lost in a tenderer tone, 
And lit with long-forgotten lustre rise 

Fair scenes our past has known. 
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Entranced we gaze! our idol-temples reel, 

Art, fashion, wealth and fame — 
As inly sickening 'neath the mask we feel 

The mockery of the game : 

Entranced we listen ! yet we brook not long 

The airs of Paradise : 
We find the glory softened, and the song 

Echoed, in children's eyes. 

Even in those orbs whose innocent depths express 

Their tale of quiet days, 
We taste a trouble we can ill confess, 

And falter as we gaze. 

Their pureness has a threat we may not dare ; 

They wield a high disdain; 
Priests of some sacrifice we must not share, 

And rites we should profane. 

White soul of Childhood ! that rememberest yet 

Thy heavenly pedigree, 
Before thy bar I feel my judgment set — 

Be merciful to me! 

D 
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Defer the sentence still ! oft and again 

I meet, yea haply choose, 
The scorn of women and the hate of men : 

Thy trust I would not lose ! 

' As little children ! '—ay, but who may sift 
Thought to that whiteness ? Where 

Rises the cleansing Lethe that can lift 
Our shamefast barrier? 

Where falls that dew with healing power replete 
Our eyes like theirs to bless, 

Soothe the torn sense and waft us to some sweet 
Shore of forgetfulness ? 

Would that such ray of morning- joy could light 
The o'erclouded midday road, 

And chase our horror of the imminent night, 
And insecure abode! 

Might we indeed some innocent fragments claim 
From their unsquandered hoard — 

Bespeak our childish thought, the very same, 
A little while restored; 
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Who would not quit the drear unfinished tasks, 

The load of thankless cares, 
The unspoken grief, the ambitious scheme that asks 

A worldlier heart than theirs; 

And bid the spirit resume her eagle scope, 

Feed her where once she fed, 
Nor leave one echoing haunt of ancient hope 

Sad and unvisited ? 

Fond wish! those regions once we wandered in 

Are thick with film of cloud : 
Our eyes are curtained close, and cannot win 

To pierce their earth-born shroud. 

Only at whiles our darkened vision may trace 

Faint gleams of the Divine, 
Reading them best, perchance, in childish face, 

With eyes, sweet maid ! like thine. 
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^TIGHT, fallen on rising wind and hurrying skyl 
^^" And, ere the lamp is brought, the buried years 
Thrust on the vacant brain a memory: 
— From out the gloom appears 

A girlish shape upon a lonesome strand 

That looks across toward Aidan's sea-girt fane, 
Where a small river through the shifting sand 
Falls to the German main. 

A tiny fishing-village, whose half-score 

Of weathered cobles ply their perilous toil, 
Disgorging twice a week upon the shore 
A glittering hard-won spoil. 

Chance drew me thither when November's gale 

Was laying lash upon the groaning sea, 
To stride the beach and mark the scudding sail 
In dull despondency: 
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As one on whom up-climbing, fancy-fed, 

And deeming yon bright summit all but won, 
Yawns the sheer sudden gulf — his dream is fled, 
His labour scarce begun. 



Not much I noted her until she passed : 

Perchance unblessed across the wintry world, 
Save for the desolation where 'twas cast, 
The sun's pale fire were hurled. 

All through the budding spring on her I mused, 

While cloud and coast by thought of her seemed dight 
With rarer charm, nor any haunt refused 
To yield a new delight ; 

What time I roamed the shore or climbed the down, 

Or from the coppice hanging o'er the stream 
Followed its silver track by strath and town 
To Cheviot's purple dream : 

Pondering oft some chronicle of love, 

Some poet's heart or folly of a sage, 

That shone with added radiance far above 

What erst illumed the page. 
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And where I had misliked the loving tale, 

Deeming the youth a little overbold, 
The maid too willing, now 'twould seem to fail, 
Showing their loves too cold. 

And while I mused the sun had clomb the sky, 

The world was summer-drest, and I once more 
Before my sun, like Persian votary, 
Stood silent to adore. 

She came with step that half disdained the ground, 

With eyes of laughing blue, and fairy mien 
That seemed to make a little court around, 
Wherein she moved, the queen : 

Came with kind folk who loved to leave behind, 

Eight welcome leagues, the dun smoke-curtained town, 
And front the bluster of the gladsome wind 
Upon the sea-fringed down. 

Nor long her near divinity could claim 

Such distant worship : soon the daily round 
And interchange of merry jest and game 
Too cold a reverence drowned. 
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Where now the hermit-life that I had sworn 

With thousand times reiterated vow? 
Vanished as lightly as the mist of morn 
Clears from the mountain's brow. 

Oft with the stringent racquet armed we strove, 

Opposing o'er the barrier-net between; 
Oft the white ball with whirling golf-club drove 
Along the daisied green; 

Oft up the stream with lazy oars would glide 
Where by a rustic bridge its babblings flow 
'Neath flickering shade, or moor to meet the tide, 
And watch our lines below; 

Or startle from her nest with laughter free 

The plover, as we picnic'd merrily 
Deep in the bracken, while far out at sea 
The careless ships sailed by. 

Fair summer days, what gentlest witchery 

Beguiled your flight! how infinite the store 
That melted, almost with love's earliest sigh, 
To memory and no more ! 
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For now the sweetest secret was to guess, 

By who could read the quick flush wont to rise 
At sudden meeting, or the consciousness 
Of half-averted eyes. 

And soon a tender commerce of the heart 

Outstripped the shy confession of our tongue : 
Simple the rites, infected not with art, 
When worshippers are young ! 

What do love's bigots heed though prudence cries? 

To her 'twas heresy, to me profane, 
Who drank the philtre of my darling's eyes, 
Nor strove to break my chain: 

Thankful as storm-beat mariner for land, 

Who after weary weeks of tossing foam 
Sights the low margin of some unknown strand 
And yearns to it as home: 

Or as who, rudder gone and cargo lost, 

Despairing now to reach his destined isle, 
Hears the dread thunder on the nearing coast, 
But hears it with a smile. 
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Unjust to her and to myself unkind ! 

Ay, and were passion gifted to foresee 
In its first dawn the sequel, not less blind 
Would its procedure be. 

Still should we crave a remedy from chance, 
Still catch the thistle-down that floated by, 
And tinge with tender colours of romance 
Life's cold necessity. 

And vainly, moralist, thou bidd'st regret 

The dream that can beguile such distant hour, 
The lily-love that makes a sunshine yet, 
And keeps its perfume's power. 

Strength came at last my darling lure to fly : 

I could not speak, but wrote — "We meet no more": 
And she long since knows happiness, and I 
Knew weariness before. 

Still sleeps the quiet village on the strand, 

Kissed by June sunlight, swept by autumn rain, 
And still the river wins through shifting sand 
Its passage to the main. 
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Oh foolish heart and idle chronicle ! 

Whose tears are matter for a smile, and grow 
Sweet in the recollection, sweet to tell, 
They flowed so long ago. 

Minister at Love's altar, splendid priest, 

Youth ! of the passionate lip and zest divine, 
For whom alone is spread the ambrosial feast, 
And mixed the lordly wine — 

Oh seated at the banquet like a god, 

Eat and be glad ! of that unageing hour 
No scorpion lash in all Repentance' rod 
Thy memory shall deflower. 

Life, ever climbing on a lonely track 

Where scant the sunbeam falls or whispering rain, 
What treasure could'st thou offer to buy back 
The smile and storm again? 

A wealth men tenant rather than possess, 

A faded laurel or a famous fear, 
And the sad lore that owns no happiness 
Known, till no longer near. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME! 

(PATTI AT COVENT GARDEN, JUNE 19TH, 1895.) 

" For there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the 
grave, whither thou goest." — Ecclesiastes ix. 10. 

TTIGH o'er the prelude sprang the wild applause, 
*■- -** And died as quickly : the vast theatre 
Packed to the roof grew motionless to hear. 
To-night the queen who gives the Opera laws 
Breaks with her peerless note a decade's pause. 
Yet while the song was welling sweet and clear, 
And round were heaving breast and starting tear, 
Sceptical still, I marvelled of the cause. 



Uprose a spectral skeleton Thing, which said — 
" Because ye travel swiftly to the end ! 
Because no art may flower, no genius shine, 
No face make heaven, where your footsteps tend; 
No dream be flattered, no dear memory fed, 
In that dark house where thou and these are Mine ! ' 
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SWAN SONG 

(FOR WEBSTER'S "DUCHESS ") 

"Tell my brothers 
That I perceive death, now I am well awake, 
Best gift is they can give or I can take." 

(Act IV., Scene 2.) 

JL ASS gently, Life ! 
As one that takes farewell of a dear friend : 

For ne'er till now were thou and I at strife, 

Nor shall the sequel lend 
The rich succession of thy smile and tear, 
The conquering pride of love that tramples fear 
And vaunts itself a rapture without end ! 
But mine is weariness thou can'st not mend. 

Come, kindly Death ! 
Unweave for tirfed hands the tangled plot ! 
To thy forgetful palace entereth 

None to ask heriot, 
No hope and no regret — but ever, there, 
Passes the slumbrous waft of poppied air 
O'er happy multitudes that have forgot: 
Angel ! I would be sleeping— tarry not ! 
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ON A RECENT OUTRAGE 



SEPTEMBER, 1S96 



QHE sits in sordid vesture and bound in shameful wise, 
^ Her conquerors have known no mean in their indigni- 
ties: 
About her in a surging tide the human concourse flows, 
— Faces of scorn and anger, but not one face she knows. 



The aliens came upon her — her sons were far afield, 

And her outwork bruised and broken, and she could not 

choose but yield: 
So she gave the foemen entrance ; they worked their hellish 

will; 
And the smoke of that foul ravage reeks in the face of 

heaven still. 
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IFOR WEBSTER'S «• DUCHESS") 

-Tdl my brothers 
* I perceive death, bow I am well awake, 
t pi is tbey ca* give or I can take." 

(Act IV., Scene 2.) 



X ASS gently, life! 
As one that takes farewell of a dear friend : 

For ae er xlI now were thou and I at strife, 

Nor sinn the sequel lend 
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They have torn her from her settled seat, and held her 

long in thrall: 
She begged no grace, she gave them place, she heeds them 

not at all: 
Like one that culls a tender thought from old forgotten 

lays, 
She weaves again the ravelled skein and tangle of her days. 



And the buzz of idle talking and the tread of noisy feet 
Grow hushed about her dream as things bizarre and indis- 
creet ; 
As when on careless feasters some awful tidings fall, 
Men curse the last loud laughter ringing lonely down the 
hall 



For in her grievous trouble a stately front she rears, 
Stamped with majestic sorrow, but never a trace of tears; 
And heaped with shame and insult, and fouled with hateful 

dust, 
She is a queen, she will be seen no lesser than august. 
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Her days were as a triumph, full of feast and pomp and 
mirth; 

Princes and statesmen trod her courts and the great ones 
of the earth : 

Fair Art within her portals built her a stately seat, 

And passionate Music sobbed to feel her offering incom- 
plete. 



She has drunk the wine of pleasure, she has plucked the 

flower of sin, 
She has known the ashy fruitage and the canker-worm 

within; 
And the beam of Heaven's wide pity, and the trumpet-call 

that stirs 
To the glory of great deed that lives for ever — all were hers. 



So, through a splendid pageant, moves the current of her 

dream: 
So, through some mighty capital, the sky-descended stream 
— Her grandeur glassed within his wave, her navies on his 

breast — 
Silent and deep, as in a sleep, rolls onward to his rest. 
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Hark ! on the horrid silence there breaks another sound : 
Tis the clang of axe and hammer, and the logs are piled 

around : 
The throng is pressed to right and left, the awful space lies 

clear, 
And far and wide may be descried some hideous thing they 

rear. 



And comes there no deliverance? must the blessed autumn 

sun 
Shine calmly on these miscreants till their vile end be won ? 
Will pitiful skies not thwart the doom unpitying man decreed ? 
Shall the crown of joyance perish, and the nations take no 

heed? 



Nay, mournful queen, look up, look up ! Hearest thou not 

afar 
The multitudinous tramp of men and the roll of gathering war? 
From mount and moor and sea-beat shore, with myriad-voiced 

hum, 
And eyes afire with fight's desire, already, hark ! they come. 
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Oh, idle hands of outrage ! Soon on that woe-worn face 
Shines out the ancient grandeur, smiles the immortal grace ! 
For good or ill, once more shall fill her life's enchanted cup — 
For her name is Piccadilly, but the wooden pavement's up ! 
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CHRISTMAS 



^T^HE last sere leaf has falPn and curled, 

■*■ Far overseas the songsters fly, 
The blast sweeps lonely o'er a world 
That mourns their gentle minstrelsy. 



The wintry lea is swathed in white, 
An icy grasp is on the flow 

Of all the streams ; and, swift and light 
And silent, falls the veil of snow. 



But kindly deed and warm embrace 

Flout the drear time with happy scorn ; 

The smile lives yet upon Love's face, 
And in our heart the Christ is born. 
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SELF-CONTROL 



HINE inmost soul 
Be innocent of wrath : when ocean-waves 
Are whitest 'neath the blast and highest roll, 

Far down in glimmering caves 
Fretting the floor, untroubled fathoms deep, 
The sea-fern hardly stirs that rocks the mermaid's sleep. 

Speak not each thought, 
Nor sound to feeling's every lightest breath : 
From floods of hidden fire was Nature brought ; 

From unrecorded death 
Of formless, voiceless things in conflict hurled 
Gathered the life at length, and dawned the finished world. 
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SONG 

(FROM AN UNPUBLISHED PLAY) 



w. 



HERE is the flower 
Gathered but yestermora? 
Oh sweet it was, all dew-besprent, 

With colours richly blent ! 
Its fire and fragrance seemed a scorn 
Of sorrow and lament ! 

Could it not last one hour? 

Where is the love 
Vowed in the summertide? 
We forged no link of brittle clay ; 

Twas steel to bind alway! 
Ah thou that canst not stint, yet hide, 
Thy tears, and cease to pray 
Where prayers no pity move. 
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A PASTORAL PLAY 

BELMONT, NEAR HEREFORD, JULY 8, 1897. 
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— Soph. Antig., 781-4. 



TJELMONT of old beside the mart 
- * - * Of Adrians waveless sea, 
Home worthy of a generous heart ! 

Was built by Poesy. 
Those kindly halls, that happy place, 

Which agelong search defied, 
Relenting Powers restored, to grace 

An English countryside. 
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The wind was on the bending wtieat, 

The shadow swept the hill, 
The Wye stole by on silver feet, 

All harsher sound was still, 
As, welcomed hither day by day, 

Beneath the open sky 
We kept the tryst, we played our play, 

A merry company ! 

Speechless upon the ducal lawn 

Was Charles the Wrestler laid; 
With hunting-song and cheerful horn 

Echoed the forest-glade; 
The Exile preached his sermonette, 

The shepherd wailed his lot — 
And some there are who will forget, 

And others who will not. 

And still between the tuneful lays, 

Beneath the mimic show, 
'Mid witchery of old-world ways 

And speech of long ago, 
Was heard by whoso ear would lend 

The rich melodious strife 
Of deep-vibrating chords that blend 

Their thunder into Life. 
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Too soon that forest company 

Was scattered far and wide : 
They sail the world's uncharted sea, 

They wait the varying tide; 
Some destined to the happy choice 

That wins nor praise nor shame, 
And others to the trumpet-voice 

And perilous walk of Fame. 

But whatsoever breast may thrill 

With passionate hopes and fears, 
And whatsoever fates fulfil 

The enigma of the years, 
One fragrant memory is bespoke! 

Across the city's hum, 
Across the drifting battle-smoke, 

Shall the fair vision come 

Of stout Orlando's manly strain, 

And Adam's whitened hair, 
Of Jacques* solitary vein, 

And Touchstone's quizzing air; 
Of Phcebe, forced at last to bless, 

Of Rosalind's shy grace, 
And Audrey's clever clumsiness, 

And Celia's angel face. 
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Oh tender mirth ! unageing theme ! 

Dear Poet, kindly gay ! 
Though Love be called an idle dream, 

And each fond hope decay, 
Still we frequent the ancient rite, 

Still tend his altar-flame, 
And, trembling in our own despite, 

Invoke the Immortal name. 

Unwilling sceptics we ! the care 

Of our relapse be thine ! 
Instil the faith we long to share, 

Make life once, more divine: 
Teach us to prize o'er promised gain, 

And proudest fetch of Art, 
And subtlest shift of scheming brain, 

The loving human heart. 
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THE DOUBT 

TT was not love! to that vexed sea 
-*• Her breast has never learned to swell : 
The tumult and the tyranny 
Are all untried — I watched her well. 

The tense expectancy of hope, 
The touch that will not be forgot, 

Pride's painful hill, the headlong slope 
Of midnight tears — she knows them not 

Carelessly passed the summer days; 

Their flight was easy to beguile ! 
And oftentime she beamed her praise, 

But 'twas not love that lit the smile. 

A burnished moth that craves the sun, 
A bird that haunts the spiciest grove, 

A bee that rifles one by one 
The garden-sweets, she knows not love. 
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Yet once there seemed to cross her face 
The swift unutterable gleam 

That lowers beauty, wit, and grace 
To preludes of a lordlier theme : 

And such a plunging heart was mine 
As troubles him who, mounting long 

Through devious glooms of arching pine 
Till distance drowns the torrent's song, 

Sees through the forest's scented swoon 
— A scimitar of awful white 

Flashed out against the sapphire noon — 
The unimaginable height ! 
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(A MONOLOGUE .AFTER PHILIPPI) 
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— Soph, Antig, 461. 

For if it be not the will of God that this battle fall out fortunate for 
us, I will look no more for hope, neither seek to make any new supply 
for war again, but will rid me of this miserable world, and content me 
with my fortune. For I gave up my life for my country in the Ides 
of March, for the which I shall live in another more glorious world. 

—North's Plutarch. 



Die, 

If thou would'st be with that which thou dost seek ; 
Follow where all is fled. 

—Shelley's Adonais. 
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^T^HE armies drew apart. A moment's pause 

■*■ Fallen on the fight relaxed a little space 
The clutch of the imperial Eagle's claws ; 
And from that internecine stern embrace, 
Which neither gave nor supplicated grace, 
His enemy breathed. A little higher swung — 

The vulture-canopy: the sun's last rays 
Forth from his western prison of storm-cloud sprung, 
And o'er the embattled lines a threatening splendour flung. 



A wild and baleful lustre! fitting well 
The fateful controversy of that field, 
Whose latest rallying-trumpet was the knell 
That bade an immemorial freedom yield 
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The neck to service. Girt with sword and shield 
The Shewolfs last free progeny are found, 
With hearts against all hint of mercy steeled : 
Are there not graves enough in Roman ground 
For those true sons of Rome that will be slain ere bound ? 

Yet half they know their sacrifice in vain, 
Locking their legions for a hope that's dead, 
Votaries of a dream ! never again 
Shall liberty uplift her gracious head. 
Far hence with sorrowful shamed heart she fled 
When victory with lewd-eyed wealth did wive : 
Stays but her mourning ghost awhile to tread 
Rome's streets, awhile to mark the wanton thrive, 
Then melt in silent grief: how should herself survive? 

On a low hill their imperator stood, 
And bent him o'er the place where Cassius lay: 
From the deep wound yet welled the tide of blood 
Encrims'ning the white robe ; a wreath of bay 
Encircled his pale brows; the dying day 
Shone on his face— almost it seemed he smiled, 
So calm his features in that parting ray, 
So void of struggle, so serene and mild, 
So full of hope confirmed and question reconciled. 
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Lowly he stooped and kissed the pallid brow 
That one had laurelled, reverencing the dead; 
And clasped the hand that felt no pressure now, 
And closed those eyes whose answering fire had fled ; 
And these low words unto his sorrow wed — 
"Wert thou before me, brother? art thou gone 
First to that realm of death's revealing shade, 
Where to the pensive spirit may first be known 
What deeds to count for blest, what errors to atone? 



"Could'st thou not wait the issue? was the breast 
Of Cassius so unequal to this chance 
That, while the scales were poised, he grasped at rest, 
Anticipating death's deliverance; 
And straining forward with impatient glance 
Seized all too soon the prize, nor stayed to achieve 
The nobler guerdon, just inheritance 
Of those who, waiting fate's fixed hour, receive 
More good than soul can wish, more bliss than heart conceive? 



"Was it not thou, that memorable day, 
Heavier with fate, when darkness like a pall 
Hung o'er the City, while a tyrant lay 
New-slain, and for a breathless interval 
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Rome cowered expecting when the heavens should fall, 
And even o'er ourselves the shudder passed ! 
— Was it not thou who bad'st us from that hall 
Blow through the triple world our trumpet-blast? 
And flamed that spirit so high to flicker thus at last? 

" Nay, sure 'twas some miscarriage ! I must grieve, 
And Rome lament thy loss, another day : 
And if she mourn thee not, 'twill be reprieve 
To mine own sorrow too; and we will say, 
As through Elysian sunny glades we stray, 
That we did foolishly to spend our tears 
On life's low cloudy griefs that melt away 
Into such lustre, on earth's clamorous fears 
So shamed by that rich song the enfranchised spirit hears." 

There came a horseman riding up the hill: — 
"Sir, the troops lack you; the centurions wait, 
The tribunes stir not without Brutus' will, 
And, if you hasten not, you come too late : 
See, yonder, strict abridgment of debate ! " 
He pointed where, across the plain below 
Rolled forwards in accumulated weight, 
Threatening and dark, the masses of the foe : 
Now 'tis the patriot's part to wreak, not mourn, a woe. 
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A moment motionless the leader stood, 
And watched the advancing squadrons onward come; 
And, as he marked that ordered host, the blood 
Froze at his heart ; himseemed he saw free Rome, 
The nations' empress, the inviolate home 
Of heroes, that had stood for centuries fast, 
Fall 'neath that onset, even as 'mid the foam 
Of some great breaker sinks overwhelmed at last 
The rock o'er whose stern front ages of storm have passed. 



A moment and no more! he could not bear, 
He would not trust, that moment's augury. 
Quickly he turned with kindling look to where 
The group of captains stood expectant by : — 
"Brave men need never ponder how to die! 
Let Cato general as seems him best 
Cassius' unleadered files : Lucilius' eye 
Controls our Syrian horse: with me, the rest!" — 
He spoke, and plainwards passed like lightning from the crest. 
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The night had fallen upon the battle-field, 
And darkness veiled the dying and the dead; 
Save where some prying plunderer's torch revealed, 
Or flicker of Caesarian watchfires red, 
Grim flocks of vultures that on carnage fed : 
While far and near across the Thracian plain 
The Liberator's scattered legions fled. 
Ne'er shall those flying bands unite again : 
The last bold stroke is struck, the last stake played, in vain ! 

He who had led that battle-broken host 
Stood by a little nameless stream alone, 
Deep in the oak-groves' shadow. All was lost 
That he had toiled for : shamefully o'erthrown 
The secular tree of Freedom that had grown 
Too mighty for itself. Henceforth must swing 
The flattering censers round a tyrant's throne; 
And senates celebrate and poets sing 
Themselves enslaved, nor blush to make such offering. 



Twas through no womanish defect of will, 
Nor hope that day's disaster to redress, 
He was not numbered with the stark and still 
Whose lives had paid the fight's unhappiness. 
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But for the gathering dusk and the sheer stress 
Of desperate flight that bore him headlong on, 
He had not lived this tranquil night to bless, 
This glorious vault that so divinely shone 
Above the bloodstained earth its stars must look upon 

Since first he gained the covert of that wood, 
And checked his flight, and knew himself alone, 
And stayed, the alternations of his mood, 
The varying shades of griefs dark monotone, 
Had chased each other like the cloud-hues blown 
On day of storm across an angry strait : 
And hour by hour his labouring breast had grown 
In one sole purpose fixed and obdurate, . 
To bow 'neath Fortune's hands and pass beyond her hate. 

"Ay, it has come!" — so from that tempest's toil 
His soul possessed herself— " 'Twere poorly done 
To quit the table for a single foil: 
But in this game that tyranny hath won 
Freedom is bankrupt, and there have begun 
The creditors' loud knocks, and none respond. 
Beseems her friends to meet this heaviest one! 
Though utter beggary menaced me beyond, 
Yet should this debt be paid: I recognise the bond. 
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"Lest any deem we value not her fame 
To haggle o'er the trivial expense; 
Lest any say we used a patriot's name 
As mere ambition's cloak and fair pretence, 
And smiling wonder with what patience 
Beneath a sworder and a boy we bow 
Who could not brook a Caesar's eminence — 
Let us be gone ! the fittest time is now 
To sign with that red seal men dare not disallow. 



"When each informer's whisper is to dread, 
When sacred law is obsolete as trust, 
When rods with blood of citizens are red, 
And nobles soiled with the arena's dust, 
How hold our peace? how season, as we must, 
Our heart's indignant utterance, till it grow 
Not too indelicate for a tyrant's gust? 
Or in philosophy's retirement glow 
O'er those heroic hints our action must not know? 



" Let us not see the poison-growth of ill, 
Fatten and riot 'neath his sheltering sway; 
— The lewd rapacious parasites that fill 
Their purse with pandering in the light of day ; 
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. Sweet jests and fashionable quips that slay 
The very heart of goodness ; wanton wives 
Who kiss their wifehood wittily away; 
Smooth lads who bargain in their father's lives ; 

And blades that overawe the virtue that survives. 

" Nay, there's no lingering ! they have stormed the gate — 
Remains an inmost citadel, the extreme 
Keep and defence of man, inviolate 
Shrine of each fairer hope and nobler dream ; 
Which threatened, the soul knows what doth beseem 
Herself and that rich empery she guards: 
She lingers not to weep one frustrate scheme, 
She stays not the rude rifling of her wards, 
But ruins the outraged house her sanctity discards. 

"Farewell, then, homely hostel where I stayed 
As hasting traveller sojourneth a night ! 
What if my entertainment hath been paid 
More dearly than I reckoned, yet 'tis right 
I offer thanks for solace and delight ; 
For the fair vision of ocean, hill and dale ; 
For noble friends; for the brief glorious flight 
Of thought and song ; last, for the tender tale 
Of woman's love, that joy no woe may countervail. 
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" Farewell, too, lacerating thorns that cling 
About life's footsteps — powers by sickness blurred, 
Defiling passions that from ambush spring, 
The kindly meaning marred by foolish word, 
The bitter discipline of hope deferred : 
Gladly I put you by! Why should men grieve 
When the releasing Messenger is heard? 
Why ask so piteous for one hour's reprieve, 
Seeing it is not light but darkness drear they leave? 

"Is life, for the most happy, such dear prize 
As man's insatiate heart need grudge to lose? 
Is 't not a creeping mist that blots his eyes, 
And, blinded thus, constrains him to refuse 
The unvalued jewel better sight would choose? 
Ah! not the fabled summer-garden rife 
With innocent mirth, but a decoy, where noose 
And deadly drug and pitfall and the knife 
Await his gay undreaming steps — such thing is Life ! 

"And they who know this contradiction best, 
Yet take not pride nor ease for counsellor, 
But rather than invalidate God's test 
Stoop to the conflict that their souls abhor, 
Albeit they win no bliss and heap no store — 
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Surely to such death were a welcome tale : 
Mariners, shipwrecked on a barren shore, 
Who brave the bitter wind and beating hail, 
And take no thought for shelter, looking for a sail ! 



" So gladly from a darkening world I pass ; 
Even as the labourer marks at set of sun 
The shadows steal and lengthen o'er the grass, 
And hails that signal of his day's task done : 
Not fearful of the reckoning, not as one 
Forecasting punishment remembers where 
Deeds blot the past he dare not look upon; 
But homewards, through a quiet evening air, 
Anticipating naught but happiest welcome there. 

"There cannot fail me in Death's spacious room 
My Portia's kiss; and clasp of many a friend 
Who struck with me, that hour of Caesar's doom, 
And shared with me this day's untimely end. 
And they and I will unto Caesar wend 
To make our peace with his offended shade, 
Pleading our ruthless daggers did intend 
Naught but the good of Rome, and had we stayed 
To reckon Caesar's worth her welfare were betrayed. 
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"And the great-hearted Caesar will allow 
Our pleading and forgive, and take our hand 
After his old affectionate wont, and show 
His shady seats in that delightsome land. 
And gladly shall we follow his command 
As in past days, before our quarrel fell; 
And in his conduct mix with many a band 
Of happy folk who in that region dwell ; 
And they will hail us comrades and entreat us well. 



"There shall we find the great ones of old time, 
See the same sacred brows that Athens saw, 
And hear the large discourse of themes sublime, 
And smile not, there, at wisdom's simple flaw : 
There Gracchus, Cato, Scipio— met where law 
Needs not the sanction of its subjects' fears, 
Where goodness owes no privilege to awe, 
Where truth in her true lineaments appears 
And quits her earthly weed of bitterness and tears. 

"And haply, there, shall drop away at last 
Those haunting furies of the spirit, that drove 
Her anguished footsteps and well-nigh surpassed 
The immortality wherewith they strove : 
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The sense of misconstruction where we love, 
The piteous self-mistrust each stranger reads, 
The forced perpetual smile maintained above 
A soul that withers or a heart that bleeds- 
Murder's instinctive hands and madness' dreadful seeds ! 

" Ah ! not the least of Heaven's beatitude 
Shall be the sense of oneness with our kind ; 
Harmony where no difference can obtrude 
Its wide impassable gulf 'twixt mind and mind, 
Where pride, nor mournful littleness can find 
Place in the intercourse of friend with friend, 
Nor rivalry to merit make us blind, 
But each our varying gift and nature blend 
In happiest accord that nothing can offend. 

" In the clear air of that diviner clime 
Doubt, the fell torturer, assails no more ; 
No nobleness seems neighbour unto crime, 
No baseness glitters by a casuist lore. 
There the poor idol that we bow before, 
Expediency, is an unsounded name : 
Ambition is not ; but if any soar 
Above his fellows, he is pure as flame, 
Open as day, in all things selfless — that is Fame. 
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"And all those flowers we cherished here on earth, 
Shall they not there in full luxuriance bloom? 
Set in God's nursery shall not each give birth 
To rarer growth than in this narrow room ? 
If struggling forth 'mid Earth's surrounding gloom 
They won the praise of fragrant or of fair, 
What exquisite ineffable perfume 
Shall they exhale in Heaven's pellucid air, 
What dower of deathless grace, what soul of grandeur, there ! 

"'Mid hues of Heaven how will the painter smile 
At the dull tints a Zeuxis fancied warm ! 
The sculptor, too, remembering what erewhile 
Of starved and joyless outline passed for form ! 
And where the tumult of a tuneless swarm 
Scares not the heavenly whisper of the Nine, 
The bard shall learn what poverty of charm, 
What dole of majesty, sustained the line 
That rapt the unwilling world and crowned him half divine ! 

"And I have dreamed, hearing the Lydian flute 
Breathe to the supple dancers' rhythmic round, 
What time each heated reveller lay mute. 
Lulled in that languor of delicious sound, 
While fancy wandered on enchanted ground — 
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Dreamed that in music's mysteries of tone 
Hereafter soul's fit utterance shall be found, 
A voice by which she might at length be known, 
A spirit as subtle, as swift, as potent as her own ! 

"Yes, there at length, I doubt not, God shall raise 
Those veils wherewith He curtains here the mind 
In pity, lest the intolerable blaze 
And fulness of His glory smite us blind : 
And man, to Earth's strait limits long consigned, 
Accepting fearless all the mighty change, 
Each sense co-operant, each taste refined, 
Beauty's immeasurable realm shall range 
With appetite unchecked, nor find his fortune strange. 



" Spirit of Good ! whose working hath a scope 
Fast the poor reach of human prescience, 
Across this autumn of my withered hope 
Lightens the beam of Thy beneficence. 
No darkness is with Thee ! who dost dispense 
From light's full treasury the less or more : 
Be Thy strength strongest in our impotence, 
The tottering fabric of Thy world restore 
And plant her bases firm as Heaven's eternal floor 
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"Hast Thou not oft from some disastrous hour 
Plucked such an issue as redeemed the field ? 
Can'st Thou not fashion from defeat a power 
That mocks the victory of spear and shield ? 
If to our rude assault shall never yield 
The fortress of Thine unascended sky, 
In sorrow shall the conquest be revealed, 
In sacrifice the race their bliss descry. 
And catch through mist of tears the blaze of Deity ? 



"Can'st Thou not make Thy creature, tenderer grown, 
Deny the passions he can never slake? 
Still must he harden at the sufferer's moan, 
And poverty's sad eyes no pity wake ? 
Oh, raise at last some hero-spirit to stake 
His life against our selfishness, to brave 
Death and dishonour for his brother's sake, 
And ransomed from that glorious ruin save 
Dignity for the wife, compassion for the slave. 

"Even now perchance within Thy brooding mind 
Ripens some scheme of universal peace, 
Herald of undreamed good to humankind, 
Sign for the tired earth's tragedy to cease : 
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And in that longed-for rapture of release 
Shall man, poor toy of circumstance ! forget 
The canker that devoured the years' increase. 
Find no vain mockery where his hopes were set, 
Staunch no more swelling tears, stifle no wild regret ? 

"Or, if endurance be a changeless law, 
Thou, who dost love us, make us understand 
How not at random, through creative flaw 
Or negligence, we groan, but 'neath Thy hand. 
Let but our suffering seem of Thy command : 
Help us to bear this mystery of Pain ; 
And sundering sensual bondage, strand on strand, 
Through Thine appointed discipline attain 
To see Thy face at last and count all griefs a gain. 

"The breath Thou gavest, with these latest vows 
Of one Thy servant ever, I return. — 

Come, sword, thine office ! " 

— Through the shadowy boughs 
One quivering sigh, the last of life, was borne, 
And silence fell. Until the night was worn 
Nature at all her tired eyes sweetly slept : 
Until the east remembered her of morn 
The eternal lamps overhead their vigils kept, 
As silent each along his changeless pathway swept. 
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Tis ages since : and changeless still they move, 
And cast the bright derision of their ray 
On human sorrow and hope and wrath and love, 
While emperors and epochs pass away. 
And still their scornful presage of decay 
Can win no victory o'er a steadfast soul, 
That, snatching music from Earth's broken lay, 
Hears the vast orchestra's tempestuous roll 
Blown.through the veils of Death, and triumphs in the Whole. 
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Ye Auctour herteneth his lytle boke 

QO venture forth ! and may thy minstrelsy 
^ Lack not a welcome, though it linger long. 

Seek out some modest place amid the throng 
That knows thee not, revealing fearlessly 
The weakness and the strength, if strength there be. 

And be not too much downcast if thy song 

Wake the fool's jest or critic's acrid tongue, 
Or plumb the unsounded silence of that sea 

Which rolls o'er things forgotten. Think no scorn 

If, in a day when many a wreath is worn, 
Few hearts acknowledge thee, few spirits be stirred ; 

Nor if, from strings that could not win thee bays, 
There leap one day the authentic music, heard 

'Mid the great chorus of my country's lays. 
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THE IMMORTALS AND OTHER POEMS 

BY R. WARWICK BOND 

"The name of Mr. R. Warwick Bond will perhaps be new to most 
readers of poetry, as it is to ourselves. But if he can maintain the level 
of melodious versification and graceful fancy which he has reached in 
' The Immortals and other Poems/ it should not long continue to be un- 
known. ' The Immortals ' is a vision of the great poets of the world, 
who hold high debate on man and his destiny, each reflecting in his turn 
the spirit of the times to which he belonged. The conception is a bold 
one, but Mr. Bond grapples with it boldly and not unsuccessfully, and 
handles the difficult metre he has borrowed from Cardinal Newman with 
grace and skill." — Times, Jan. 1st, 1891. 

" Mr. Bond shows dignity of style and reverence of spirit in making 
his Immortals speak. . . . The poem, as a whole, is lofty in tone and 
elegant in diction. Of the minor verses, ' Sunset ' is perhaps tfce best, but 
all are above mediocrity. " — Morning Post, Jan. 2nd, 1891. 

" The poems therein contained show no sign of immaturity, and, if the 
poet be in reality a young singer, he has in these verses already reached 
no mean height of poetic attainment, and given most hopeful promise of 
future success. . . . (The metre) is well suited to the elevated diction 4 
and grave thoughtfulness of Mr. Bond's poem. . . . There are but 
ten sonnets, and amongst them not one which the most fanatic sonnet- 
maniac would wish away. That on Robert Browning is fine, and this, ori 
the unveiling of the Gordon statue in Trafalgar Square, except for the 
awkward penultimate line of the sextet, could hardly be improved." — 
Manchester Examiner, October 10th, 1890. 

"There is both dignity and sweetness in Mr. Bond's work." — Graphic, 
Nov. 22nd, 1890. 
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" In his minor pieces, such as * The Fall of the Leaf' and * Bettws-y- 
Coed,' we like him very much."— Speaker, Dec 20th, 189a 

" In his ' Immortals and Other Poems * Mr. R. Warwick Bond success- 
fully breaks ground as a poet. . . . His diction and imagery are 
occasionally felicitous — as, for example, in this tribute to the magic of 
Virgil:- 

' But when he spoke 
— Oh ! not with this rude utterance ! — an unknown 
And peerless harmony the silence broke, 
Whose sweetness might disown 
The far-off cadence of the summer seas 
That chant at eve a burthen fraught with memories.' 

Again, at Shakespeare's uprising with intent to express his broad and 
sympathetic views of human conduct and interest, there was a thrill of 
spontaneous enthusiasm : — 

' And for in heaven, methought a delicate rose 
Flushed o'er the listening heights, and thrilled their conscious snows.' 

. . . The poem is good, both in conception and execution, and its 
promise is perhaps of more import than its performance."— Daily Chronicle, 
Feb. 18th, 1891. 



AN ODE TO THE SUN, AND OTHER POEMS 

BY R. WARWICK BOND 

" Mr. Bond in his present volume fully maintains the promise we dis- 
cerned in his work. . . . His versification is still as melodious and 
his fancy as graceful as before." — Times ; March 30th, 1893. 

" Mr. Bond has improved, ... his poems show more feeling and 
increased power. ... A minor key suits him best." — Guardian , 
March 15th, 1893. 

" The author of 'The Immortals ' . . . gives further proof in this 
volume of his undoubted felicity of expression and genuine feeling . . . 
The poem ' A Christmas Eve ' is a charming composition in ballad form 
. . . His sympathy with classical studies is eloquently expressed in 
'Vae Victis.'"— Church Times, Nov. nth, 1892. 
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" Mr. Bond is a deep student, and there is a majesty of diction in most 
of these poems, which is in a high degree noteworthy. He has sat long 
at the feet of Milton, and somewhat at those of Wordsworth, and that 
purest singer of our time, Matthew Arnold, and no wonder that he has 
caught more than an echo of their grandeur. Here, for example, is the 
second stanza of his opening poem : — 

* Even as hoar Ossian's Celtic harp did hail 
Thy lamp, that o'er his sightless eyeballs rolled — 
Even as that other broke the stately tale, 
Where Hell and hideous Chaos lay enscrolled, 
To bless that Light he should no more behold — 
I too, last-born of all the hapless choir, 
No peer of these who hymned thee heretofore, 
Yet one for whom God darkens not thy fire, 
Salute thee, ere I reach the silent door, 
And pass like them to dust, and be a voice no more.' 

Much of Mr. Bond's work may be classed as rhetorical ; but, as will be 
seen from the above, there is plenty of lofty thought in it. Slight faults 
. . . there are here and there ; but as a whole the lines are melodious 
and free-flowing. ' The Stowaway ' is a noble story told in noble language, 
and the rhetorical tendency, though always present, does not detract from 
the simplicity and pathos, which were the writer's aim. In 'Astraea 
Redux ' and ' Vae Victis ' . . . there is much that is classical in the 
truest sense ; and ' A Ruminant ' . . . will bring before most readers 
a remembrance of the effort demanded in successful pursuit of any sort. 
. . . Perhaps Mr. Bond at times errs in the direction of building for 
himself a palace of art. The lowlands, where shepherds pipe, are more 
constantly attractive to most people, and they are not wanting in noble- 
ness and poetry." — Manchester Courier, April 1st, 1893. 

" Shows his accustomed merits of sweetness and dignity of versification." 
— Westminster Review, June, 1893. 

" We know Mr. Bond to be a scholar and a lover of the old poets from 
his recent edition of William Basse. . . . These three verses of parted 
love in Mr. Bond's most ambitious poem, 'An Epithalamium,' in the 
Elizabethan fashion, make most impression on us : — 

' Is there no sense 
Whereby two souls conjunct in sympathy 
May mingle, o'er the roaring waste of sea, 

In conference ? 

Breathe no celestial airs that grace may lend 
Our grosser limitation to suspend 
And bid us bridge the vast unmeasured space 
With love's embrace ? 
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Gleams there no glass in heaven's overarching blue 
Where thought may follow thought and understand, 
As when from eye to eye the message flew, 
And hand pressed hand ?' 

All his verse has thought, and he has a certain skill in the manipulation of 
intricate metres. "—Daily Chronicle* June 3rd, 1893. 

"Mr. Bond is considerably above the level of average merit. • Vae 
Victis ! a lament over the threatened decay of Classical Studies,' is really 
fine. There is something in the following which Matthew Arnold himself 
would not have disdained : — 

• Ah ! long ago 
That glory sank beyond the western steep : 
Fast comes the night ! but yet some after-glow 

The lonely uplands keep ; 
A roseate flush still lingers in the skies, 
And echoes faint are heard of vanished harmonies. 

We watch it fade, 
That heavenly light ! we hear those voices die ! 
Mutely we sit, with folded hands, betrayed 

To idle phantasy : 
We hear but discord in the world's new song ; 
We cannot share its feast, nor join its hurrying throng : 

Like an old hound 
That patient waits in his dead master's hall 
And strains his ear for the loved footstep's sound, 

The old familiar call ; 
And, brooding o'er a dear face unforgot, 
Turns from the strange caress, the hand that comforts not 

The ' Epithalamium,' that with its ' Epilogue ' concludes this volume, 
is another fine effort." — Spectator ; October 28th, 1893. 
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